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An Epistle in True Love, containing a Farewell 
Exhortation to Friends’ Families. 


Dear Friends,—Who have retained your integ-| yards ready planted to their hands: then this 


rity, love, and life in the precious Truth, and are 
making it your chiefest interest to exalt the same 
in the earth: To all such is my endeared love, in 
the blessed fellowship of life and peace, beseeching 
Almighty God on your behalf, that you may stand 
fast in that liberty wherewith Christ hath set you 
free; taking good heed that you be not again en- 
tangled with the surfeiting cares of this uncertain 
world, lest your understandings be darkened, and 
you thereby be incapable of answering the end for 
which the Lord raised you up: For although you, 
to whom I am at this time drawn forth in exhor- 
tation, may not be concerned in a Doctrinal Tes- 
timony, yet, my dear Friends, you have known 
an overcoming by the blood of the Lamb and his 
power, and to you it is given, not only to believe, but 
to be as pillars in God’s House. And I must say, 
that there is a great work for you to do in this day 
of outward ease ; and were I not pressed in spirit, 
in a sight and sense I have had of the state of the 
churches, I should at this time have been silent: 
But now for the Lord’s sake, and the churches re- 
formation, I entreat the faithful to come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. 


If any enquire, what I have seen in the light of|hurt, and consume you, after that he hath done 
the Lord, so mightily to obstruct the prosperity of| you good. And the people said unto Joshua, Nay, 


Truth in the earth, 1 do with sorrow answer, It is 
the spirit of the world, pride, covetousness, fleshly 
ease, with self-interest. 

Now, that there may be a regulation, whilst the 
Lord’s love and mercy is afforded, is the real cause 
of this epistle. 

And the way to promote, and I hope, in the 
Lord’s time, to effect it to God’s honour, and the 
benefit and enlargement of the churches, is, 

First, For the faithful (who are as pillars) fathers 
and mothers in the church, carefully to observe 
the operation of God’s Holy Spirit, and thereby you 
will be enabled to set up an holy discipline in your 
own families; being often inward, attending upon 
the Wonderful, Counsellor. So shall you be en- 
larged, in due time, to gain upon each church 
which you belong unto: For, dear Friends, if ever 
there was need for the Seers to be inward with the 
Lord, in deep mourning, the husbands apart, and 
their faithful wives apart, it looks to me to be in our 
day. For oh! how is the care and counsel of the 
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Lord, which was conveyed to us through our faithful | left us, of the care they had to order their conver- 
elders, with respect to gospel order, slighted; and|sation in words, habit, and deportment, sq as to 
thereby a libertine spirit got up, both in habit and|answer the witness of God in all men with whom 
conversation: And it is to be feared, that those|they had to do. ; 
worldly spirited ones rather serve themselves, than} And now with sorrow I lay before you, that in 
the true and living God. my late travels I saw too many taking up a fleshly 
And that such may be provoked to return tojease, by letting an earthly carnal mind prevail, 
the Lord with unfeigned repentance, I am at this}even to the neglecting the assembling themselves 
time concerned, to recommend the excellent me-|together, to wait upon the Lord, and worship him 
thod which Joshua, that brave captain under the|in spirit and in truth. j ; 
great King of kings took, when he bad led the| ‘This I know is the cause of grief to you faithful 
children of Israel into the promised land, and di-|elders; but that you may be blessed with peace 
vided unto them their lots, after he had powerfully |here, and leave a sweet memorial to after ages, let 
and wisely gone in and out before them, until, by|it be your care in each church, to stir up the neg- 
the strength of the Lord, they had fought their|ligent to a lively commemoration of the mercies of 
battles, and subdued their enemies, taking cities|God; and with due care to use your christian au- 
from them, till they were grown a rich and numer-| thority, in the management and settlement of your 
ous people, and possessed of vine-yards and olive-|own families in that decent order we, through the 
mercy and wisdom of God, have been established 
in. And for your encouragement therein, the 
Lord will be unto you a sun and a shield ; and grace 
















blessed servant of the Lord, who no doubt had a 





clear sight of the danger they were in, of forgetting 
the Lord, the true and living God, by whose pow- 
erful arm their fathers were brought out of the 
house of bondage, according to his promise made 
to his faithful servant Abraham; I say, this wise 
leader in Israel commemorates the amercies, victo- 
ries, and wonderful deliverances of God to them, 
without the least ostentation, or desire of honour, 
name or fame in the world, or amongst them; but 
in a lively, powerful exhortation, expresseth himself 
in these words: 

“ Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve him 
in sincerity and truth, and put away the gods which 
your fathers served on the other side of the flood, 
and in Egypt, and serve ye the Lord. And if it 
seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose you 
this day whom you will serve, whether the gods 
which your fathers served, that were on the other 
side of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites, in 
whose land ye dwell: but as for me, and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” Josh. 24: ver. 14, 16. 
But verses 21, 22: “If ye forsake the Lord, and 
serve strange gods, then will He turn and do you 


but we will serve the Lord.” 

Dear Friends, observe what influence this lively 
zeal, and godly resolution, had upon the people ; 
so that there appeared a willingness in them to put 
away those things which grieved the Lord, and 
hindered them from serving him fully and freely, 
saying, “God forbid, that we should forsake the 
Lord, to serve other gods.” 

And now my dear Friends, whom God hath 
blessed with a large talent of grace, by which you 
have been enabled to make a good confession to 
his name and Truth, in holiness of life in this land, 
where my lot is now fallen, to travel up and down 
in the love of God, for no other end than that an 
increase of love and faithfulness may be known in 
the gathered churches of Christ. In order there- 
unto, [ beseech you look into the true state of the 
churches, and see if you, with me, cannot behold 
a great declension from the primitive plainness, 
simplicity, and sincerity which Truth led our faith- 
ful Elders into. Oh! the testimonies they have 















ever and ever. 


and glory, and no good thing will be withhold from 
such, who in the love of God diligently labor, hope, 
and patiently wait, to see Sion’s righteousness go 
forth as brightness, and her salvation as a lamp that 
burneth; that the Gentiles may sce her light, and 
all kings her glory. 


Oh! I have to say, such sound pillars keeping 


faithful to the end, shall be crowned with glory, 


honour, immortality, and eternal happiness, for 
And if I may yield you a little 
hand of help, it is farther in my heart to leave 
this farewell exhortation, to all fathers and mo- 
thers, masters and mistresses, especially of the 
younger sort; those who have in any measure 
tasted of the good Word of life, and of the powers 
of the world to come; that all such be very care- 
ful, to walk worthy of the vocation whereunto they 
have been called, in honesty, sobriety, and true 
humility, having your minds girded with the girdle 
of Truth. So shall your conversation answer the 
witness of God in the hearts of your children and 
servants; and also to such who do not profess with 
us, with whom you may be concerned. For, Dear 
Friends, your candles have not been lighted by 
the Lord, to be put out again, or you to hide the 
light thereof from your families or neighbourhood, 
under a bed, or under a bushel. Therefore I de- 
sire you may arise, and trim your lamps, and be 
watchful that your lights may be kept shining, and 
lamps burning: For it is not enough carelessly to 
retain a knowledge of what the Lord hath done in 
times past; but that there be a daily waiting upon, 
and supplicating the Lord, for the renewing of his 
love and life, that thereby you may be kept alive 
to him, and may be a sweet savour of life unto life, 
in your families and neighbourhood: So will the 
Lord be glorified; and your souls, that are thus 
renewed, keeping under the power of the holy cross 
of Christ, in the whole management of your con- 
versation; you, I say, shall then enjoy a serene 
quiet, when the Lord is pleading with backsliders, 
and the wicked among the children of men. 

And Friends, this know, that the day of the 
Lord’s sifting the churches hastens on apace: and 
my fervent labour is, that all those who make 
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mention of the name of the Lord in this holy way, [dustry has free course. Great mineral wealth, | 


may so demean themselves in true self-denial, as| especially of silver, in which it is richer than any 
that, when proved by Divine Wisdom, they may |other part of the world, and unlimited capacity for 
be found of that sound wheat, not one grain of|the raising of agricultural products, will combine 
which may be lost. And in order that it may be|at an early day to transform this region into a 
so, I entreat all, whom the Lord hath blessed with |rich and populous State. 

families, that they carefully observe the appear-| In general terms, Dakotah lies between latitude 
ance of the grace of God, in every of its operations|42 deg. 30 min. and 49 min. north, and longitude 
and drawings. And whatsoever the Lord thereby |90 deg. 30 min. and 103 deg. west. It is bounded 
concerneth any one to do, let it be done with the/on the north by British America, east by the States 
utmost diligence. So will parents be good exam-jof Minnesota and Iowa, south and west by Ne- 
ples to their children, and masters to their ser-|braska. Its length from north to south is 450 
vants. For the heads of families are, or ought to| miles, its average breadth is about 200 miles, and 
be, the Lord’s ministers under him, ruling their/it has an area of 70,000 square miles. It was 
families in the power of love, by which they have | formerly a part of the Territory of Minnesota, but 
known a being turned from darkness, to the true|was detached when that became a State. The 
Light, Christ Jesus: For surely, itis by this power|Indians belonging to the Yankton, Sissiton aud 
of love, that we are enabled to order our families | Sioux tribes are numerous, and live chiefly by the 
rightly, both in life and manners. Therefore I would|chase. The Territory includes open, grassy plains, 
desire, that all may see to the discharging of their| high-rolling prairies, a great number of lakes and 
duty aright, as in the sight of an all-seeing God.|ponds, and very numerous valuable rivers. ‘I'he 


(Concluded next week.) 
——_.a——__—_ 


The Three New Territories—Colorado, Nevada, 


Dacotah.—The organizing of the new Territo-} 


ries has increased the number of Territories in the 
United States to seven, including the previously 
existing ones of Washington, Nebraska, Utah and 
New Mexico. 

The first of these Territories, Colorado, includes 
parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and Eastern Utah. 
Its boundaries run as follows:—Beginning at a 
point where the 102d degree vf West longitude from 
Greenwich crosses the 37th parallel of North lati- 
tude, thence north along said 102d parallel to 
where it intersects the 41st degree of north latitude, | 
thence west along said line to the 109th degree of 
West longitude, thence south along said line to the 
37th degree of North latitude, thence east along the 
37th degree of North latitude to the place of be- 
ginving. The Territory contains about 100,000 
square miles, and at this time a population of some 
25,000 persons. The Rocky Mountains divide 
the Territory into two parts, westward from them 
flowing a large number of rivers, tributary to the 
Colorado, and eastward others, equally numerous 
and large, tributary to the Arkansas and South 
Fork Platte Rivers. It includes the famous min- 
ing region, Pike’s Peak, rich in gold and other 
metals, cut off by deserts from the more fertile 
Western States, but destined to be the home of ad- 
vancing civilization, and to give up its treasures at 
the summons of enlightened toil. 

Nevada is taken from Western Utah and Cali- 
fornia. Its boundaries are as follows :—Beyinning 
at the point of intersection of the 42d degree of | 
North latitude with the 39th degree of longitude | 
West from Washington; thence running south on 
the line of this 116th degree West longitude until 
it intersects the northern boundary of the Territory 
of New Mexico; thence due west to the dividing 
ridge separating the waters of Carson Valley from 
those that flow into the Pacific ; thence on this di- 
viding ridge northwardly to the 41st degree North 
latitude ; thence due north to the southern bounda- 
ry line of the State of Oregon; thence due east to 
the place of beginning. That portion of the Ter- 
ritory within the present limits of tue State of Cali- 
fornia, is not to be included within Nevada until 
the State of California shall assent to the same by 
an act irrevocable without the consent of the United 
States. The Territory includes the lovely Carson 
Valley, the memory of whose beauty lingers with 
the traveller in his journey through arid plains 
and over rugged mountains, and whose wondrous 


climate of the south is mild; that of the north se- 
vere, though less so than might be expected from 
its high latitude. The land is well timbered, and 
the valleys are highly productive. Coal abounds 
in some parts, and other minerals add wealth to 
the region. The game is plentiful, and of great 
value for its furs.— Ledger. 

We must Reap what we Sow.—“As the tree 
falls, so it lies.” Let none deceive themselves, nor 
mock their immortal souls, with a pleasant, but 
most false, pernicious dream, that they shall be 
changed, by a constraining and irresistible power, 
just when their souls take leave of their bodies. 
No, no, my friends, If you sow vanity, folly, visi- 
ble delights, fading pleasures; no better shall you 
ever reap than corruption, sorrow, and the woful 
anguish of eternal disappointment. Faithful is that 
most Holy One, who hath determined, that every 
man and woman shall reap what they sow. And 
will not trouble, anguish and disappointment, be a 
sad and dreadful harvest for you to reap, for al 
your mis-spent time and substance about superflui- 
ties and vain recreations? Retire then; quench 
not the Holy Spirit in yourselves; redeem your| 
precious, abused time; frequent such conversation} 
as may help you against your evil inclinations; so 
shall you follow the examples, and keep the pre-| 
cepts of Jesus Christ, and all his followers. For 
hitherto we have plainly demonstrated, that no 
such way of living, as is in request among you of 
the land, ever was, or can be truly christian— 
William Penn, 


The Cost of Fences—The Maine State Agri- 
cultural Report presents some striking statistics 
in relation to the cost of fencing. 
State, cost $25,000,000 ; the repairs require $2,- 
500,000 annually; 6 per cent. interest is $1,500,- 
000; and a renewal in 20 years would be $1,250,- 
000; making the total yearly expense $5,250,000 
—or two-thirds the original cost of the Erie Canal. 
A strong argument in favour of soiling. Estimated 
cost of road fences, supposed to be at least one-sixth 
part of the whole, $3,125,000. ‘The interest and 
cost of annual repairs and renewing would be $531, 
000—the tax paid annually by the farmers of 
Maine to make the highway a public pasture. To 
this sum is to be added $150,000, the yearly cost 
of breaking through snow drifts caused by such 
fences, and opening roads. These estimates will 


| 


The fences of the| 


Those who have the Care of Young Females 
| How valuable is the power entrusted to those who 
superintend the employments, and direct the habits 
| of young females, of leading them, by the force of 
| personal example, away from the common snares 
‘Into which the vanity of their hearts is so conti- 
|nually entangling them. I allude, more particu. 
larly, to the subject of dress; the study and love 
of which is so prominent a weakness in the female 
mind. If placed in authority over them, are you 
conscientiously careful to watch over yourselves, 
lest any exhibition of “ broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array,” (1 Tim. ii. 9, 10,) on your 
| part, should be the means of exciting vain thoughts 
jand desires on theirs; but ‘as becometh women 
professing godliness,” do you rather seek to show 
|them, that you prefer the being arrayed with good 
works, and with that which “is not corruptible, even 
|the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price,” (1 Pet. iii, 4.) 
—Mary Ann Kelty. 





What a Volcano can do.—Cotopaxi, in 1738, 
threw its fiery rockets 3000 feet above its crater, 
while in 1774 the blazing mass, struggling for an 
outlet, roared so that its awful voice was heard a 
distance of more than six hundred miles. In 1797 
the crater of Tunguragua, one of the peaks of the 
Andes, flung out torrents of mud which dammed 
up rivers, opened new lakes, and in valleys of a 
thousand feet wide made deposits of six hundred 
feet deep. ‘The stream from Vesuvius, which in 
1737 passed through Torre del Greco, contained 
33,600,000 cubic feet of solid matter; and in 1794, 
when Torre del Greco was destroyed a second time, 
the mass of Java amounted to 45,000,000 cubic 
feet. In 1679 Etna poured forth a flood which 
covered eighty-four square miles of surface, which 
measured 100,000,000 cubic feet. On this occa- 
sion the scorize formed the Monte Rossi, near Nico- 
losi, a cone two miles in circumference and 4000 
feet high. The stream thrown out by Etna in 1810 
was in motion at the rate of a yard per day for nin 
months after the eruption; and it is on record that 
the lava of the same mountain after a terrible erup- 
tion, was not thoroughly cooled and consolidated 
ten years after theevent. In the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, A. D. 70, the scorize and ashes vomited forth 
far exceeded the entire bulk of the mountain; while 
in 1660 Etna disgorged more than twenty times 
its own mass. Vesuvius has thrown its ashes as 
far as Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt; it hurled 
stones eight pounds in weight to Pompeii, a dis- 
tance of six miles, while similar masses were tossed 
2000 feet above its summit. Cotopaxi has pro- 
|jected a block of 109 cubic yards in volume a dis- 
tance of nine miles ; and Sambawa, in 1815, during 
;the most terrific eruption on record, sent its ashes 
as far as Java, a distance of 300 miles surface, 
and out of a population of 12,000 souls only 20 
escaped.—Recreative Science, 





The only Safe Dwelling-place—The older I 
grow, the more needful I find the watch : there is 
no other safe dwelling-place; there is no cessation 
of arms; the warfare is continual, and must be 


| 


|continually maintained. But to such as endeavour, 
through watchfulness and prayer, to quit themselves 
like men, strength will be administered in due time, 
not only to stand fast in the faith, but to become 


strong; yea, they will be “strong in the Lord, and 


do to apply to other places besides Maine. The|in the power of his might.” So that I very much 
custom now is that every man shall fence out all| desire, that the minds of all may be clothed with 
intruders; the time may come when this will be|the invincible armour, wherewith they wiil be “able 





fertility, even under the rudest cultivation, shows 
what may be expected there when intelligent in- 


among the things of the past, as much as that of|to stand in the evil day, and, having done all, to 
walling towns to shut out human marauders. stand.” —Daniel Wheeler. 
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Copy of a Memorial of the Religious Society of|which must necessarily elapse between the trans-|tion. And though the Government of those States 
Friends on the impending difficulties between | mission of the views of the British Cabinet to Wash-|has long passed into less pacific hands, yet our 
Great Britain and the United States of America. ington and the arrival of the reply, in preparing} brethren there still have a considerable influence 

so to meet that reply, (whatever it may be,) that/on their State Legislatures, and their voice has 

the next step may not be a declaration of war, but/often been heard with effect at Washington. We 
the putting of the remaining issue, if any, between | shall therefore at once apprize our American Friends 
the two couutries in train for a pacific decision. [of the step which we have now taken, and shall 

We rejoice to see the principle of Arbitration] urge them also to use their influence in further- 
strongly recommended by the Plenipotentiaries of] ance of the cause of Peace. 
the European Powers who were parties to the) May He who still raleth in the Earth, by his 
sury and the Foreign Secretary, to a few observa-|T'reaty of Paris. Where a prospective provision| providence as well as by his grace, grant that the 
tions on the present critical aspect of affairs be-|of this kind exists in international Treaties, any) Wisdom which is from above, and which is pure, 
tween this country and the United States of North |difficulty which may arise would naturally take| peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, may 
America, offered as they are under a strong sense |the course thus prescribed for its settlement before|so prevail in the councils of the two Governments 
of religious duty. the question of right becomes merged in the storm} and in the hearts of the people, that the impend- 

We have, on former occasions, so fully stated of passion. And though there may be no such/ing scourge of War may be averted from the kin- 
our conviction that all War is unlawful for the Chris- | prospective provision applicable to the present dif-|dred nations ou each side of the Atlantic, and 
tian, that it is needless now to repeatit. But there |ficulty, we would respectfully submit that it may} from the waters of that ocean which should unite 
are circumstances connected with the present diffi- |not be too late for our Government, strong in the| rather than divide them! 
culties between the two countries, of so marked |consciousness of right, to propose such a reference,| London, the 9th of 12th Month, 1861. 
and peculiar a character as, in our apprehension, |should the reply from Washington not effect the (Here follow the Signatures.) 
to justify this special appeal to the Government. happy and peaceful termination of the dispute. 

There are, perhaps, no two independent nations} ‘There are many circumstances in the present} Diversion of Red River—JIt Proposes to flow 
ov the face of the earth so closely united together | position of England, which enable her to maintain|¢o the Gulf by the New Channel.—lIt has for some 
as England and America by the combined ties of|a perfectly temperate and conciliatory attitude:| years been evident that, by a sure and rapid pro- 
blood, of language, of religion, of constitutional |and would it not seem ungenerous to drive matters| cess, the connection between Red river and the Mis- 
freedom, and of commercial interest; and no two /to extremities with the United States at the time| sissippi is being cut off. The effect of the complete 
nations between whom a war would be a more|when they are engaged in a struggle for their na-| consummation of this process, now going on with 
open scandal to our common Christianity, or a|tioual integrity, if not for their national existence!) extraordinary and alarming rapidity, will be to 
more serious injury to the welfare and progress of | May we then at Christians appeal to the enlight-| divert Red river into the Atchafalaya, which affords 
the human race. ened rulers of this highly professing Christian coun-|a channel for its waters, and compel it to flow to 

The hatred of a brother when once offended is|\try; imploring them, whilst commendably vigilant) the Gulf at Berwick’s bay. Thus the whole of the 
a proverb. Nor were the feelings which existed |for the interests and the character of England, to|immense and productive regions lying in the valley 
between England and America after the War of|endeavour to follow out the Gospel rule of doing|of the Red river will suffer the embarrassment of 
Independence and the War respecting the Rights|}as they would be done by,—a rule not less bind-| being shut off from communication with its natural 


To Viscount PatmersToy, First Lord of the| 
Treasury, and EARL Russe, Principal See-| 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


The undersigned, acting on behalf of the Society 
of Friends throughout Great Britain, request the 
considerate attention of the First Lord of the Trea- 


of Neutrals, by any means an exception to this pro- 
verbial truth. By degrees, however, animosity 
and mutual suspicion subsided. The reciprocal 
visits of enlightened travellers, the vast increase of | 
commercial relations, and the healthy emulation in 
Christian philanthropy, in science and in literature 
were, under the Divine blessing, producing an im- 
proved tone of both personal and national feeling, 
when at length, in 1860, the visit of the Heir-ap- 
parent of the British throne to the United States| 
seemed to complete the entente cordiale between the 
two countries. It is little more than twelve months 
since English subjects and American citizens were 
alike rejoicing in this healthy condition of the re- 
lations between these two great divisions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

Now, however, with sadness of heart we see all 
this sorrowfully changed, and a question of iuter- 
national law, which if it could be submitted to a 
competent tribunal of able jurists, whether Euro- 
pean or American, or to the mediation or arbitra- 
ment of any independent State, might probably in 
a few hours be settled to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties, appears to be in imminent danger of occasion- 
ing a vast destruction of human life, a prodigious 
waste of treasure, a total interruption of trade and 
social intercourse, and an incalculable amount of 
moral evil; whilst it is just as impossible, in the 
nature of things, for the question of right or wrong 
to be really cleared up by such an appeal to the 


ing op nations than on individuals. 

But though we thus address those whose coun- 
sels direct the State, and with whom may rest the 
final decision for Peace or for War, we are well 
aware that much depends upon the avoidance of 
all exasperated feeling on the part of the public at 
large, often too ready to encourage a war at 
the first outbreak of difficulties; and we greatly 
desire that a thoroughly pacific temper may be 
maintained and increase amongst us as a nation, 
and especially that it may be promoted by all those 
who profess to preach the Gospel of Peace. There 
may have been words as well as deeds on the part 
of the Government or the people of the United 
States, which have tried the temper and the pa- 
tience both of our statesmen and of our fellow coun- 
trymen generally, but it is surely more truly dig- 
nified, as well as more truly Christian, to meet 
provocation with a calm reference to law than to 
exhibit a retaliatory spirit. 

We would further suggest that after the vast 
sacrifices which England has made for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade and Slavery in our own 
possessions and by other countries, which has been 
an object so consistently promoted through life by 
the Statesmen whom we are now addressing, it 
would be deeply humiliating if, by being involved 
in this War, our country should ultimately find 
itself in active co-operation with the South and 
Slavery against the North and Freedom; though 


sword, as it was for the guilt or innocence of the jin saying this we do not intend to express our ap- 
accused, in medizeval times, to be settled by the!proval, in all respects, of the course pursued by 


wager of battle or the passage over burning plough- 
shares, 

Under these circumstances, we look with confi- 
dence to the Government and legal advisers of our 
beloved Queen, fully believing that it is their 
honest desire that so awful and so unnecessary a 
calamity—we might say so great a national sin— 
as a war with America should be averted. In 


this confidence we are emboldened respectfully to|tained for nearly two centuries, we have a special 


the North in reference to Slavery. 

We may perhaps be permitted to mention, as an 
additional reason for our strong advocacy of the 
|preservation of Peace with America, that as the 
'principal Founders of two of its States, and many 
of the original settlers of other States, were our 
brethren in religious profession, between whom and 
,ourselves a cordial correspondence has been main- 





market, while New Orleans will lose the rich trade 
which the river country annually pours into her 
lap. These contingencies are not remote. They 
will surely happen within a few years if something 
be not done toobviatethem. For some years past 
the connection between Red river and the Missis- 
sippi has been growing more and more precarious, 
till, in low water, it is almost entirely lost. In the 
high water season the volume of water, which pours 
down the Atchafalaya exceeds the flow of Red 
river, as the Mississippi actually backs up through 
Old river, so that the current sets from instead of 
into the main stream.—New Orleans Delia, 


Bad English Punctuation —One capital fault 
which pervades and vitiates many people’s com- 
positions is ignorance of the principles of punctua- 
tion. Sometimes nothing of this sort is attempted, 
and sometimes dashes are made to do duty indis- 
criminately. From this follows, as a necessary 
consequence, a general looseness of construction in 
the sentences. 
deformed and ill-conditioned; with participial 
clauses runving loose, or relatives whose references 
are uncertain. Short sentences and short words 
are generally best, inasmuch as they are less likely 
to be misunderstood, and do not require to be read 
twice. Sometimes the meaning expressed is en- 
tirely different from the one intended, or at all events 
is susceptible of various interpretations. Some sen- 
tences are so clumsily put together, that, if printed 
as written, they would be almost unintelligible; 
just because the writers have, through laziness or 
ignorance, accustomed themselves to scribble on 
without inserting the proper stops as they go. 
They ‘stand not upon points.” They forget how 
they began the sentence, and how it ought to end, 
and thus it comes out imperfectly articulated.— 
Leisure Hour, 


Nothing else than watchfylness and prayer, can 
ask, whether it is not possible to use the interval |religious as well as national interest in the ques-| sustain the life of faith. 


They are sure to be more or less’ 
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For “The Friend.” 
King William the Third and Principal Carstairs. 

The following account of a courageous act, which 
perhaps averted from Scotland the horrors of a 
civil war, will be read with interest. 

“The Presbyterian establishment set up by the 
Parliament of 1690, was not launched upon its 
course without difficulty. There were many points 
to settle; the country remained in an excited, and 
in many parts, in a disaffected state; the Govern- 
ment was anxious to consolidate itself by every 
security in its power, and to the oath of allegiance 
was added accordingly the oath of assurance, in 
which the swearer declared that William was 
King de jure as well as de facto. It was believed 
that the Presbyterian Clergy would have no seru- 
ple to such an oath, and their great patron, the 
Earl of Crawford, gave his word for them. He 
was found however to be mistaken. The General 
Assembly of 1694 firmiy refused to subscribe the 
oath. His Majesty’s Commissioner, Lord Carmi- 
chael, had instructions to dissolve the Assembly if 
it continued obstinate in its refusal. Reluctant to 
proceed to this extremity, and perplexed what to 
do, he bad despatched a messenger to London to 
receive final instructions. The King had drawn 
up a peremptory answer to the Comwissioner, to 
maintain his alternative in the face of what he con- 
sidered little else than rebellion, and despatched 
a messenger with the answer, when one appeared 
on the field, to whom not only on this business of 
the Scottish Church, but in many other grave 
State matters, William owed perhaps as much as 
to any other of his friends and counsellors—Prin- 
cipal Carstairs, Carstairs was a man of great ad- 
dress, and of infinite tact, of strong intellect and 
kindly feelings. He had known the torture of the 
thumb screw in the days of Lauderdale, and yet 
was no fanatic. He had gone into exile, and had 
earned and enjoyed the confidence of William at 
the Hague, and yet he was no mere politician. At 
the Revolution he had been made Principal of 
Edinburgh College, and to him more than to any 
other man, the church of the Revolution owes the 
terms of its establishment and the nature of its 
constitution. He knew his countrymen, and he 
knew his Royal master; and he now ventured on 
a step that showed the bravery of his devotion to 
both, and averted a collision that might have been 
disastrous, He was in London when the messenger| Lord, and all his precepts, were contrary to war. 
came from Scotland, and learned nothing of the|He declared, “ My kingdom is not of this world; 
matter till the messenger was despatched on his|if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
return, Qn reaching home, reading his letters,|servants fight!” Whose servants then are they that 
and learning the nature of the business and the|fight? are they not the servants of the spirit of this 
answer the King had sent off, he saw the crisis|world which rules the nations of the earth, who, 
was urgent, and hesitated not what to do. Car-|were they truly the christians they profess to be, 
stairs managed to get hold of the messenger just|would learn war no more? When shall we look 
as he was ready to start, and required him in the|for Him to judge among many people, and rebuke 
King’s name to deliver his despatches to him. In|strong nations afar off, if it is not in this last, and 
possession of these, he went directly to the King’s|lasting dispensation? We have all felt his rebukes 
apartment. ‘The Lord in waiting told him that his|in our hearts when we have wronged our neigh- 
Majesty was gone to bed; but Carstairs told him|bour, “for God hath shewed thee, O man! what 
that he had come on business of the greatest mo-|is right; He hath rebuked many people, his judg- 
ment and must get admittance. On entering the|ments are in the land, yet who taketh it to heart?” 
room he found his Majesty asleep. Hedrew aside} ‘The most important thing for us is to become 
the curtain, went down on his knees by the bed|subjects of the King of kings, in order that we may 
side, and then awakened the King. Amazed to|wear a crown of righteousness in the world to 
see his chaplain at such an hour and in such a pos-|come. Can those who go to war fulfil the divine 
ture, he asked what was the matter. ‘I am come,’|injunction, “bless them that curse you, do good 
said Carstairs, ‘to beg my life.’ ‘Is it possible,’|to them that persecute, and despitefully use you?” 
said William, ‘that you have done any thing de-|“ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
serving of death.’ Carstairs told him that he bad|give him water to drink: thereby thou shalt heap 
detained the Royal messenger, and produced the|coals of fire on his head.” Our Lord and Saviour 
despatches he had taken from him. William was|Jesus Christ has left us one of the most striking|ress it was very distinct. The bombardment of 
not a man easily to brook such interference, and| examples of meekness, forbearance, and forgiveness, | Antwerp is said to have been heard in the mines 
sharply asked Carstairs how he had dared to coun-|that could be, He suffered himself to be crucified, }of Saxony, three hundred and seventy miles dis- 
termand his orders. Carstairs begged to be heard | although he was Lord of heaven and earth, When tant. 


in his defence. William listened attentively, while 
he urged that the Episcopalians were already his 
enemies, that this oath would make the Preshyte- 
rians his enemies too; that oaths were of little avail 
to a prince if he lost the hearts of his subjects ; but 
that if he yielded this to them he would bind them 
forever to his throne. The frown gradually left 
William’s countenance as Carstairs proceeded ; and 
in the end he told him to throw the despatches into 
the fire, and write such instructions as he thought|submitted to cruel wrong and sufferings, although 
best. It was done; and the messenger was soon|He could have commanded “ more than twelve 
upon the road travelling post haste to Edinburgh.|legion of angels” to defend himself and his righte- 
“ Meantime both the Commissioner and the Min-|ous cause? From that day down to the present 
isters were in the utmost perplexity. On the very|time, it hath been those that take the sword, who 
next day the Assembly was to meet, and still the|persecute the servants of the Most High. The 
messenger had not returned. Lord Carmichael,|apostles and martyrs were put to death by the 
by the instructions he had, was bound to dissolve| power of the sword ; and it is the same spirit now, 
the Assembly. The ministers were determined to|that prompts those who would compel, by fines and 
assert their authority, and to meet notwithstand-|imprisonments, to learn the art of war, and to give 
ing. Both alike dreaded the result. Happily the|war their support, those who are conscientiously 
messenger arrived on the morning of the eventful | opposed to it, because Christ has forbidden it, 
day, and when his packet was opened, it was found| ‘Ibe Most High declared by his prophet, “ As I 
to the joy of all, that it was his Majesty’s pleasure|live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 
to dispense with the oaths. When the Assembly|and every tongue shall confess before God.” Yes, 
met, every minister was more hearty than another|it is with him we have to do, either in mercy, or 
in praise of the King. Irom that day to this|in judgment, and as we bow unto him in perfect 
there has been no collision between the Church|sincerity of heart, He will teach us of his ways, 
and the Sovereign, in regard to the calling of As-|and bring us into his own peaceable lamb-like 
semblies. ‘The Commissioner dissolves the Assem-| spirit, which always breathes peace on earth, and 
bly as if all the power were with him, the Mode-|good-will to man. When in this state, we are en- 
rator dissolves it as if all the power were with him.j abled to “do unto others as we would have others 
Either in like manner, nominates a day for a new|do unto us.” Did this spirit prevail, there would 
one. ‘Thus the old question is still kept alive, but}be no more wars and fightings; because Christ 
the perfect understanding aud inviolate faith of| would purge the heart from all the lust for honour, 
both the parties, has prevented it from assuming|for riches and grandeur, the lust for superiority 
a troublesome shape.” one over another, all which are contrary to his 
spirit. As we obey his teaching in the heart, 
giving heed when his witness reproves us, or makes 
us uncasy, when we are doing, or are going to do 
wrong, leading us to strive to do that which is well 
pleasing in his sight, and showing us what particu- 
lar thing he requires us to do; then we will be 
brought into a willingness to lose all for his sake, 
rather than to gain the whole world, with all its 
honours, and lose our own souls. Oh, remember 
our Saviour said, “ If any man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any man 
take thy coat, let him have thy cloak also; and if 
he compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 
Now, He does not teach his disciples to demand 
these things, but only to suffer in meekness and 
forbearance, what the avarice and covetousness of 
ungodly men may demand; and although He may 
suffer these “to stretch forth their hands against 
certain of his disciples,” yet we may remember 
He said, “ Even the very hairs of your heads are all 
numbered.” Yes, He has carried all those victo- 
riously over their enemies, who have put their trust 
in him; as witness the prophets, apostles and 
martyrs, and no one of those, according to the 
New Testament and history, ever had any thing 
to do with war after they were converted to the 
christian religion. J.B 
Stark Co., Obio, Twelfth month 26th, 1861. 


the high priest came to take him with swords and 
staves, “ Peter drew his sword, and struck a ser- 
vant of the high priest, and smote off his ear, Je. 
sus said unto him, Put up again thy sword into 
his place, for all they that take the sword, shall 
perish with the sword.” Then shall any poor 
mortal presume to take the sword to fight about 
worldly matters, that are comparatively of so little 
consequence, when our glorious Lord patiently 
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On War. 


Who are they that goto war? It is declared 
by the Lord's Prophet, “ And he shall judge among 
many people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation; neither shall they 
learn war any more.” ‘The christian dispensation 
was ushered in with the most gracious language, 
“Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace, good 
will to man.” The whole life of our gracious 














For “The Friend.” 



















Range of Sound.—Herschel gives three hun- 
dred and forty-five miles as the greatest knowa 
distance to which sound has been carried in the 
air. This was when the awful explosion of a vol- 
cano at St. Vincent’s was heard at Demerara. 
The cannonading of the battle of Jena was just 
heard in the open fields near Dresden, a distance 
of ninety-two miles, and in the casemates of the fort- 




































THE FRIEND. 


Ne , 
Selected. /and midnight caves, which have never echoed any 
THE OLD HOUSE FAR AWAY. sound but the thunders of heaven, and the groan- 
The wild birds warble, the silvery rills ings and convulsions of earth. So wild and ter- 
ad Us pent clade of tee vai hills rible was the scene, that 1 felt a strange thrill 
Falls dim on my mother’s cot; rush through my shivering frame, and quiver about 
Its windows are small, and its thatch is low, my dizzy brain, and | shouted, to break the still- 
4nd its ancient walls are gray ; ness of death, and heard my voice come dismally 
O, T see it! [love it! = er I go— back in a hundred echoes, till it seemed to be lost 
eae eee in the bowels of the unproductive earth. 
Wrapping one of the blankets about me, to pro- 
tect me from the freezing cold, and cautiously using 
my pointed stick to try every foot of ground before 
me, L now began to move about, over blocks and 
heaps, and hills of lava, and across narrow chasms, 
and pitfalls, and patches of snow and ice, my faith- 
ful guide keeping near, and often warning me to 
be careful of my steps. In this manner I at length 
ascended a ridge of considerable elevation, stum- 
bling my way to the top, and now and then dis- 
placing fragments of lava, that rolled crashing 
down behind me. As yet I had seen no signs of 
the mouth of the crater, which eighty years before 
had vowited forth its terrific and desolating streams 
of melted black sand: but on reaching the summit 
of this ridge, 1 looked down into a sort of basin, 
open at the lower side, and having some three 
or four deep seams or chasms in its centre, into 
which the melting snow and ice on its sides were 
running in small streams. A peculiar and not 
very agreeable odour came up with a thin smoky 
vapour, and [ fancied [ could hear a distant sound, 
something between a gurgle and a rumble. 
“T suppose this is the original crater,” I said, 
turning to the guide. 
The fellow was as pale as death, and every fea- 


per of the lava with my hand, and finding it gra- 
dually grow warm as | proceeded, though not suf- 
ficiently so to excite any alarm. In a short time 
[ reached the bottom, and stood on the verge of 
ove of the seams or chasms, which opened far, far 
down into the heart of the mountain. It was about 
four feet in width, zig-zag in shape, and emitted 
strongly the peculiar odour before mentioned. A 
small trickling stream from a melting layer of ice 
above, was running into it; but I could only see 
that it was lost in the deep darkness below, from 
which came up a kind of hissing, boiling, surging 
sound, with something like a rumbling shock at 
intervals, and gentle puffs of heated air. 

The place, the sceue, and withal the sense of 
danger connected with it, held me there with a 
sort of magnetic fascination, and I soon found my- 
self strongly tempted to make a fatal plunge into 
the awful abyss. Knowing by experience that 
reason is not always able to govern and control 
the actions in such cases, | forced myself back a 
few feet, but still remained near the opening, deaf 
to the entreaties of my frightened guide, who now 
began to implore me to return before it should be 
too late. As the dreaded voleano had not been 
in action for more than thirty years before his 
birth, I believed that he could know no more of 
the danger than myself, and, therefore, preferred 
to act from the dictates of my own feelings, rather 
than his fears; and as [ was to pay him well for 
his services, felt but little disposed to be burried 
from a place which had cost me so much time, 
money, and trouble to visit. 

Giving no heed, therefore, to bis earnest solici- 
tations, | now resolved to sound, if possible, the 
depth of the chasm before me, and then proceed 
to inspect the others; and for this purpose I pried 
off from a larger one a small block of lava, and 
advancing to the very edge of the chasm, dropped 
it down, and listened to the hollow reverberations, 
as it went bounding from side to side, long after 
it was lost to the eye. The depth was so immense 
that I heard it for more than a minute, and then 
the sound seemed rather to die out from distance, 
than to cease because the block had reached its 
destination. It was au awful depth, and fearfully 
impressed me with the terrible; and as I drew 
back with a shudder, a gust of hot sulphurous air 
rushed and roared upward, followed by a steam 
like vapour, and a heavy, hollow sound, as if a 
cannon had been discharged far down in the bowels 
of the earth. 

This new manifestation of the powers of nature 
fairly startled me into a desire for flight, and I 
had already turned for the purpose, when suddenly 
there came a sort of rumbling crash, and the 
ground, shaking, heaving, and rolling under me, 
began to crumble off into the dread abyss. I was 
thrown down, and, on my hands and knees, pray- 
ing for mercy, was scrambling over it and upward, 
to save myself from a most horrible fate, when two 






























































































The little clock ticks on the parlour wall, 
Recording the passing hours ; 

And the pet geranium grows rank and tall, 
With its brilliant scarlet flowers ; 

And the old straw chair, so cozy and low, 
Where mother sat knitting all day ; 

O, I see it! I love it! where’er | go— 
That old house far away ! 


Dear mother! how plainly I see her now 
Reclining in that old chair, 

With the sunset resting upon her brow, 
That was once so smooth and fair ; 
With her crimped border white as snow, 

And her once dark bair now gray, 
O! my heart is with her where’er | go— 
In that old house far away! 


Not all the treasure the world affords, 
The riches of land and sea, 
Not all the wealth of earth’s proud lords, 
Can blot from my memory 
The roof that sheltered each dear, dear head, 
And the humble floor of clay, 
Where the feet I loved were wont to tread, 
In the old house far away! Dublin Jour. 





For “The Friend.” 
Terrible Adventure on a Volcano 
[The following account given by Carl Steinman, 
who visited Mount Hecla, in Iceland, just before 
its terrible eruption in 1845, shows the foolhardi-| ture expressed surprise allied to fear. 
ness with which men of sense will sometimes rush} “ What is the matter?” I quickly demanded, 
into danger, and jeopard their lives for no good./‘ have you never seen this spot before ?” 
It is also a fearful instance of marvellous preserva-| “I have seen this place before, master,” he re- 
tion. } plied, “ but never anything like this. When I was 
Having secured a guide, I set out at an early|here last, there was no hollow here, but only a 
hour, on the morning following my arrival in| level plain of snow and ice.” 
Salsun, (at the foot of the extinct volcano,) pray-| “ Indeed!” exclaimed I, feeling strangely inte- 
ing for fair weather and a safe return. rested ; “ what, then, do you infer? that there is 
The scenery, even from the first, was so differ-| about to be a fresh eruption |” 
ent from any | had ever seen outside of Iceland,} “TI fear so, master: what else can have caused 
as to be worthy of a better description than I am|this change? You see there is heat below, which 
able to give. Suffice it to say that, as you push|has melted the thick glacier, and only a few streaks 
on, ascending summit after summit on your way to| of ice now remain upon parts of the sides, while the 
the great and awful centre of all, you find the dan-| centre is gone.” 
ger, dreariness, and desolation increase to the most} ‘ And the ground here has a slight feeling of 
terrible sublimity, till at last, when you do finally| warmth, too!” I rejoined, as I bent down and 
stand on the highest point in this unliving world|laid my hand upon it. 
of chaos, you instinctively pray, with an icy shud-| “ Let us leave, master!” returned the fellow 
der shivering through your miserable frame, to be| hurriedly, looking around with an expression of 
restored to the life you seem to have left forever|alarm. “I do not. like to remain here; we may 
behind you. be destroyed at any moment. Let us hasten down, 
Q how shall I attempt to convey to any mind|and report what we have seen.” 
the awful scene of desolation that surrounded me,| “ Nay,” said I, feeling strangely interested and 
when at last I stood more than four thousand feet| fascinated by the perilous novelty, “ I do not think 
above the level of the sea, on the highest peak of|there is any immediate danger, for the snow and 
barren Hecla! Six mortal hours—three on horse-|ice, it is plain to be seen, have melted slowly, and | blocks, roliing together, caught my feet and legs 
back, and three on foot—had I been clambering| before I go away, never to return, I should like to| between them, and without actually crushing, held 
upwards from the world below; and now among| venture into this basin, and look down iuto one of|them as if in a vice. ‘'hen came another crash 
the very clouds that rolled and swept round me,|those chasms.” and crumble; the lava slid away from behind me, 
I stood in a world of lava mountains, ice, and| “QO uno, master!” replied the guide, with nervous'and I was left upon the very verge of the awful 
suow—the lava black as miduight, the snow of|anxiety; “do not do it! it might cost you your gulf, now widened to some fifteen or twenty feet, 
blinding whiteness—and not in all that region a) life ?” down into which I looked with horror-strained eyes, 
tree, a bush, # shrub, a blade, or even a solitary} ‘ At least I will risk it, if you will agree to wait|only tosee darkness and death below, and breathe 
living thing, excepting myself and guide. Far as|for me,” said I, fully determined on the venture, |the almost suffocating vapours that rushed up from 
the eye could reach, when the moving clouds per-|even though I were to go without his consent. that seemingly bottomless pit. 


mitted me to see, was a succession of black, rugged| “I will wait,” he answered, “but remember,| © the horrors of that awful realization! what 
hills, snow-crowned peaks, glistening glaciers, and| master, you go down against my advice.” pen or tongue can portray them? ‘There, a help- 
ice-bound streams, into whose inavimate solitude 


The crater, or hollow was about fifty feet in|less but conscious prisoner, suspended over the 
no human foot had ever penetrated—a world with-|depth, with gently sloping sides—and using my|mouth of a black and heated abyss, to be hurled 
out plant or life—the very desolation of desola-| pointed stick with the greatest care, I forthwith|downward by the uext great throe of trembling 
tion—filled with yawning chasms, dreadful abysses,| began the descent, often stopping to try the tem-| nature. 
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~ THE FRIEND. 






“Help! help! help! for the love of God, help!”| The Plainness and Simplicity which the Gos- 
I screamed, in the very agony of a wild despair. | pel enjoins, with the Example of Christ Jesus, and 

I looked up and around to catch a glimpse of|of holy Men in all Ages.—We tenderly exhort all 
my guide ; but he was gone, and I had nothing to|seriously to consider the plainness and simplicity 
rely on but the mercy of heaven! and I prayed as| which the gospel enjoins, and to manifest an ad- 
I never prayed before, for a forgiveness of my sins,|herence to this testimony, in their speech, apparel, 
that they might not follow me to judgment. It| furniture, business, salutations and conversation; 
might be a second, it might be a minute, it might|/into which our forefathers were led by the Spirit 
be an hour, that I should have thus to undergo ajof Christ, and in conformity with whose precepts 
living death, but be the time long or short, 1 felt}and example, they patiently suffered long impri- 
there was no escape from a doom that even now/sonments, and great persecutions; being convinced 
makes me grow pale and shudder when I think of|that it was their duty thus to bear a testimony 
it. Above me was a clear blue sky—beneath me| against the vain, corrupt spirit of the world. 1746. 
a black and horrible abyss—around me sickening) The Spirit of Truth, which led our ancients to 
vapours, that made my brain grow dizzy. Rum-|lay aside everything unbecoming the followers of 
bling ‘and hissing sounds warned me that another| Christ, still leads in the same path, all who submit 
convulsion might occur at any moment, and an-|to its guidance; we, therefore, earvestly entreat 
other would be the last of me, Home and friends] all Friends to watch over themselves in this respect. 
I should never see again, and my tomb would be| The example of our blessed Saviour, his immediate 
the volcanic Hecla! I strove witb the madness of | followers, and of virtuous and holy men in all ages, 
desperation to disengage my imprisoned limbs, but} ought to make a due impression on every conside- 
I might as well have attempted to move a moun-/rate mind; and especially on such as have had the 
tain. There I was fixed and fastened for the ter-| advantage of a guarded education — Philadelphia 
rible death I was awaiting. Discipline. 

Suddenly I heard a shout; and looking around, 
I beheld, with feelings that I cannot describe, my 
faithful guide, hastening down tlie rugged sides of 
the crater to my relief. He had fled in terror at 
the first alarming demonstration, but had nobly re- 
turned to save me, if possible, by risking his life 
for mine. May God reward him as he deserves? 

“T warned you, master,” he said, as he came 
up panting, his eyes half starting from his head, 
and his whole countenance expressing commingled 
terror and pity. 

“You did! you did!” cried I, “but O forgive 
and save me!” 

“ You are already ‘forgiven, master; and I will 
save you if I can—save you, or perish with you.” 
i Instantly he set to work, with his iron-pointed 
stick, to break the lava around my limbs, but 
scarcely had made any progress when again the 
earth trembled, and the blocks parted, one of them 
rolling down into the yawning chasm with a dull, 
hollow sound. I sprang forward—lI seized a hand 
of the guide—we both struggled bard, and the 
next moment we had both fallen, locked in each 
other’s arms, upon the solid earth above. I was 
free, but still upon the verge of the pit, and any 
moment we might both be hurled to destruction. 

“ Quick, master!” cried the guide; “up! up! 
and run for your life !” 

I staggered to my feet with a wild cry of hope 
and fear, and half supported by my faithful com- 
panion, hurried up the sloping sides of the crater. 
As we reached the ridge above, the ground shook 
with a heavy explosion; and looking back, I be- 
held, with horror, a dark smoking pit, where we 
had so lately stood. 

And then, without waiting to see more, I turned 
and fled over the rough ground as fast as my bruised 
limbs would let me. We reached our horses in 
safety, and hurrying down the mountain, gave the 
alarm to the villagers, who joined us in our flight/the midst of them in full retreat. On the morrow, 
across the country, till a safe distance wvs gained./ the officers of the government and the police with- 

Here I bade adieu to my faithful guide, reward-|drew; the prisons were thrown open; and none 
ing him as a man grateful for the preservation of] were left but the incapable, and those who remained 
his life might be supposed to do. to execute the secret orders of the authorities. 

A few days later, when the long extinct Hecla|Toward evening the advanced guard of the ene- 
was again convulsing the island, and sending forth}my arrived, and before midnight Napoleon was 
its mighty tongues of fire and streams of melted|in the Kremlin. The city, with its churches and 
Java, I was far away from the sublime and awful) palaces of semi-Asiatic architecture, rising above 
scene, thanking God I was alive to tell the story|an immense mass of private dwellings, must have 
of my wonderful escape from a burning tomb. presented a strange, solemn, and even awful ape 


serted streets, vacant hotels, and empty palaces, 
“ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of 
people.” 

Scarcely were the French established in their 
new quarters, when smoke and flames were ob. 
served issuing from houses closely shut up in dif. 
ferent districts. By Tuesday evening, the 15th, 
the fires had assumed a menacing aspect, distract. 
ing by their number the efforts made to quench 
them, while a high wind rapidly connected them 
with each other, and wrapped Moscow in a vast 
sheet of flame. Midnight was rendered as bright 
as day, for at that hour, at the distance of near! 
a league, Dumas could read the despatches for- 
warded to him by the light of the burning metro. 
polis. Thirty thousand houses, seven thousand 
principal edifices, and fourteen thousand inferior 
structures, were reduced to ashes. The private 
loss is supposed to have exceeded thirty millions 
sterling. ‘ Palaces and temples,” writes Karamsin, 
the Russian historian, “monuments of art and 
miracles of luxury; the remaining of past ages, 
and those which had been the creation of yester- 
day; the tombs of ancestors and the nursery- 
cradles of the present generation, were indiseri- 
minately destroyed.” Napoleon shuddered at the 
sight as ominous of a series of disasters, and was 
compelled to decamp precipitately. Much mystery 
has been affected with reference to this transaction, 
But there can be little doubt that, as it was in- 
tended to dislodge the French, it was the work of 
Rostophschin, the governor, carefully prepared for, 
with the full consent of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh. He was observed to bring along with him, 
on joining the army, a number of fire-engines. On 
being asked why he had brought such things, he 
replied that he had “good reasons for doing 80. 
Nevertheless,” he added, “as regards myself, I 
have only brought the horse I ride and the clothes 
I wear.” 
















































Moscow a Fire Doomed City.—Of all cities of 
the modern epoch, and perhaps of ancient times 
Moscow has suffered the most fearfully from fires. 
In 1536, it was nearly consumed, and two thou- 
sand persons perished. But this calamity was 
trifling to the dismal catastrophe of 1571, when 
beleaguered by the Tartars. They fired the 
suburbs, and a furious wind carried the flames into 
the heart of the capital, which the inbabitants could 
not quit except to die by the sword. A Dutch 
merchant, who was present at the scene, and whose 
account is preserved in the Harleian MSS., speaks 
of the event as like a storm of fire, owing not only 
to the wind, but to the streets being “ paved with 
great fir trees set close together, oily and resinous, 
while the houses were of the same material. Thou- 
sands of the country people had taken refuge in the 
city from the public enemy. ‘The poor creatures 
ran into the market-place, and were “all roasted 
there, in such sort that the tallest man seemed but 
a child, so much had the fire contracted their limbs 
—a thing more hideous and frightful than any can 
imagine. ‘The persons,” he adds, “that were 
burnt in this fire were above two hundred thousand 
—an exaggeration, doubtless, but an indication of 
a horrible incident. 

A still more stupendous conflagration was the 
burning of Moscow in 1812, owing to its increased 
extent. If attended with fewer horrors, they were 
sufficiently rife, for all who could not fly—the sick, 
infirm, and wounded—inevitably perished. Upon 
the approach of the French invaders, and the loss 
of the great battle of Borodino, it was determined 
to abandon the old capital of the ezars; and on 
Sunday, Sept. 15th, its three hundred thousand 
inhabitants were suddenly aroused from a sense of 
security by a peremptory order to quit their houses, 
while the Russian army of defence filed through 


“By their own hands their much-loved homes were 
fired, 

By their own hands their thousand fanes expired ; 

Fierce burn the flames, that waft to yonder skies 

The incense of the patriot sacrifice. 

The wide bazaar, within whose stately walls, 

A kingdom’s ransom filled the golden halls, 

Rich as the fabled Phoenix’s funeral bed, 

In one full blaze of perfumed flame has fled ; 

Tower kindles tower, and fires on fires arise ; 

To aid the dreadful death the tempest flies, 

Speeds with the swiftness of the mountain storm, 

To where the Kremlin rears his iron form ; 

With wreathed flames his regal towers are crowned, 

While hollow whirlwinds dance and moan around.” 


It is a curious fact that, the year after the fire, 
seedling aspen plants sprang up everywhere among 
the ruins of the city. That tree is very abundant 
in Russia, particularly in the woods around Mos- 
cow. ‘he seeds had been wafted by the winds; 
and if the inhabitants had not returned to the site 
it would speedily have become one immense forest, 
—Leisure Hour, 


——-—.o-———"" 


Consistency in Small Things.—Custom can 
never alter the immutable nature of right; fashion 
can never justify any practice which is improper 
itself; and to dress indecently is as great an of 
fence against purity and modesty, when it is the 
fashion, as when it is obsolete. ‘There should bea 
line of demarcation somewhere. In the article of 
dress and appearance, christian mothers should 
make a stand. ‘They should not be so unrea- 
sonable as to expect that a young girl will of her- 
self have courage to oppose the united temptations 


—_—+2——— tacle to the new comers. Not a Moscovite was to/of fashion without, and the secret prevalence 
God had rather see his children humble for sin,|be seen; not a chimney smoked; not a sound was|corruption within; and authority should be called 
than proud of grace. heard, An unclouded moon illuminated those de-|in where admonition fails—Hannah More. 
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Faris Zoned with Flowers.—A curious project | with regard to its more refined appearances and|source of evil, and cannot be carried on without, 
has just been submitted to the municipality of| workings, Thus, she was reduced to sit down as|not merely inflicting death and physical suffering, 
Paris. The plan is to gird Paris with a zone of|at the feet of Jesus, and learn of him in all things,| but corrupting and debasing more or less the great 
fowers. ‘The gentleman who proposes this plan of}who is ‘ meek and lowly in heart;” herein| body of those actively engaged in its prosecution, 
a ‘Jardin de Ceinture” is said to be a celebrated \‘* proving what is acceptable unto the Lord,”| while the community at large, is inured to feelings 
potanist and agriculturist. He proposes to the State | through a deep searching of soul, and a continued | of vindictiveness and eager longing for the destruc- 
to transform the fortifications and the earthworks|subjection of her own spirit to his.—From a me-|tion or suffering of their fellow beings. 
facing the city, both of which are now so much un-|morial of Lilias Skene, 1678. How dreadful to the truly christian beholder are 
productive waste ground, into a great pépinsére the enormous military forces now prepared on both 
d acclimation, or nursery for exotics of every possi- sides, to carry out, by the largest amount of blood- 
ble kind, whether from hot or cold countries, accord- shed which each can perpetrate, the arbitrament 
ing to the aspect of the ditch, wall, and earthworks. of questions, which, at last, when the carnage is 
The administrators of this garden, which he gua- stayed, must be settled by negotiation and the 
rantees to form with a given capital for a commence- forms of civil government. Six hundred thousand 
ment of operations, would pay to the State a cer- mena rrayed against each other, training to acquire 
tain rent per hectare; undertake to cultivate no the art of using their murderous enginery with the 
species of parasitical fruit or flower that would be most fatal effect upon their fellow countrymen, but 
injurious to the wall or difficult to remove in case whom they have recently learned to consider as 
an enemy was expected; to sell at a low market their enemies. Families torn asunder by the vio- 
price the produce of the fortifications; and, in the lence of party feeling, and brother meeting brother 
space of two years and a half, to clear all the ex- on the battle field and sometimes staining their 
penses that the society may incur in carrying out hands with each other’s blood. Neighbours and 
the project. Nothing can be more brilliant than friends rushing into deadly strife, and seeking by 
the results which are promised. every means in their power to reduce each other’s 
families to penury and want; vice and immorality 
holding carnival within the camp, while pestilence 
fills the hospitals, and consigns thousands to un- 
timely graves. And all this in our enlightened 
country, in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and among a people who have long made 
a high profession of the christian religion ; of being 
the disciples of Him who said he came to save 
men’s lives, who commanded his followers not only 
that they should do no evil, but that they should 
not resist evil; that they should love their very 
enemies, do good to those who hated them, and 
pray for those who despitefully used them and 
persecuted them; and who enforced this ever- 
peaceful, non-resistant doctrine, by permitting bim- 
self,—the Son of the Most High,—to be betrayed 
into the hands of sinful men, restraining the ardor of 
his loving disciples, who were ready to smite with 
the sword in what they thought so good a cause, 
saying, my kingdom is not of this world, else would 
my servants fight. It is into this heavenly king- 
dom that al] must labour and pray to enter, if they 
women there, who harbour no such degrading} would become loyal subjects of the Prince of Peace, 
feelings, and we think there is reason to believe,| the redeemed and sanctified companions of the Lamb 
that a large part of the people are at heart op-|slain from the foundation of the world. This 
posed to giving aid and support to slavery in this kingdom is to be set up in the heart, and notbing 
country, and would protest against their govern-|can hurt or destroy within its holy limits; its ban- 
ment adopting such an unjust and inconsistent) ner is undefiled love, and its weapons are always 
policy. But be that as it may, it becomes every| spiritual, and rendered mighty through the power 
Friend carefully to guard against imbibing the] of love unfeigned. 
feelings of distrust and animosity towards that na-| While the nations of the earth are subject to 
tion, which are, we fear, so generally awakened in| the spirit that rules in the hearts of the children 
the minds of our fellow countrymen in the free| of disobedience, wars and fightings will spring out 
States, and to do what we can, consistently, to} of the evil passions which actuate the unregenerate 
counteract the sorrowful effects they must sooner] man, and they who take the sword will continue 
or later produce, if they are permitted to rankle in| to perish by the sword; but the great aim of chris- 
the bosom and stimulate to a course of speech or|tianity and the noble cause in which every true 
action consonant with the law of retaliation, which! christian is to be enlisted, is to win over the human 
the world still persists in affixing to the code of family from the dominion of this murderous spirit, 
christianity. and draw them into the kingdom of Christ, where 

The present generation in this country has ne-| all is harmony and peace. We cannot be engaged 
ver before had the evils of war brought so closely| in this blessed work while indulging in hatred or re- 
home to them, and the nearer it is seen, and the|yenge, and wherever any give countenance or aid 
more immediately it is felt, the more stupendous! to support or promote the spirit that delights in or 
are the calamities, the more complicated the mise- wages war, they so far oppose the extension of the 
ries found to be inseparable from it. It seems al- reign of the Messiah, and put off the full consumma- 
most incredible that within one year, such a flood| tion of that glorious day when nations shall not learn 
of wickedness, such a scene of rapine and murder| war apy more and the kingdoms of this world shall 
could have spread over so large a portion of our| become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
late prosperous and happy country. We need seek] We are bound to submit to the powers that be, 
no stronger proof than is now daily forced upon} and to render a cheerful obedience to every ordi- 
our attention, that under whatever circumstances| nance of the government under which we live, 
it may arise, war always has its origin from the| where it does not contravene our duty to God. 








































































A Professor of the Berlin University has been 
making curious researches respecting the popula- 
tion of the globe. The following is the result:— 
“ Population of Europe, 272,000,000; of Asia, 720- 
000,000; of America, 200,000,000 ; of Africa, 89,- 
000,000 ; of Australia, 2,000,000. Total popu- 
lation of the globe, 1,283,000,000. 





There is in truth scarcely a more efficacious 
means of honouring the Deity, than by observing 
a constant christian manner of conducting our in- 
tercourse with men.—Jonathan Dymond. 
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The True Adorning, not in Dress—I warn 
and exhort all Friends to return to that which first 
convinced you; to that keep close, in that abide, 
that therein ye may know, as at the first, not only 
abridle to the tongue, but a curb to the roving 
mind, a restraint to the wandering desire. For 
assuredly, Friends, if Truth be kept to, none will 
need to learn of the world what to wear, what to 
put on, or how to shape and fashion their garments. 
But Truth will teach all how best to answer the 
end of clothing, both for useful service and modest 
decency. And the cross of Christ will be a yoke 
to the unruly will, and a restraint upon the wanton 
mind; and will crucify that nature that delights in 
finery and bravery of apparel, in which the true 
adorning doth not stand, but which true adorning 
stands in the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even a meek and quiet 
spirit—Job Scott. 


Our present issue contains the Memorial pre- 
sented to Lords Palmerston and Russell, by the 
Meeting for Sufferings in London, urging a pacific 
solution of the difficulty arising from the seizure 
of the emissaries of the “ Southern Confederacy” on 
board the British mail Packet “Trent.” We are 
rejoiced that a voice bas been thus raised on be- 
half of equity and peace, amid the blinding excite- 
ment of wounded national pride and the unchristian 
clamor for war and revenge. It is deplorable to 
witness the exhibit made by the English newspa- 
pers of a cherished hostility to the government and 
people of these United States, and the avidity with 
which they seize upon whatever can serve as a pre- 
text, for embroiling the two countries in deadly 
strife; under the hope of openiug the way to the 
coveted cotton of the South, and securing the per- 
manent weakening of this vast republic. But we 
know there are thousands of christian men and 





The Foot of a Horse——The human hand has 
often been taken to illustrate Divine wisdom—and 
very well. But have you ever examined your 
horse’s hoof?—TIt is hardly less curious in its way. 
Its parts are somewhat complicated, yet their de- 
sign is simple and obvious. ‘he hoof is not, as it 
appears to the careless eye, a mere lump of insen- 
sible bone fastened to the leg by a joint. It is 
made up of a series of thin layers, or leaves, of 
horn, about five hundred in number, nicely fitted 
toeach other, and forming a lining to the foot itself. 
Then there are asmany more layers, belonging to 
what is called the “coffin bone,” and fitted into 
this, ‘These are elastic. Take a quire of paper 
and insert the leaves one by one into those of another 
quire, and you will get some idea of the arrange- 
ment of the several layers. Now the weight of the 
horse rests on as many elastic springs as there are 
layers in his four feet-—about 4000 ; and all this is 
contrived not only for the easy conveyance of the 
horse’s own body, but for whatever burdens may 
be laid on him.— Stock Journal. 





Learning at the Feet of Jesus.—Lilias Skene 
had been held in very unusual estimation among 
the worthiest, as well as the highest in profession, 
of the citizens of Aberdeen. She, however, found 
the peace of her enlightened and enlarged mind, 
to consist in joining the Society of Friends; by this 
act, more completely taking up the cross to self, 
than she had hitherto seen the need of, especially 
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Where we believe the two are in opposition : if we | diary fires had broken out at Charleston, but they were |land from Halifax to Canada in midwinter, is difficult 


are truly his servants, we can no more rail or re- 
sent than we can fight, but must patiently suffer, and 
joyfully take the spoiling of our goods, or impri- 


extinguished before much property was destroyed. 

T'he Exports and Imports.—The exports from New York 
during the year 1861, amounted to $137,963,268; in 
1860, to $103,200,567, and in 1859, to $68,303,794. 


and expensive, the U. S. government has given permis.’ 
sion to pass the British troops through Maine inte 


| Canada. 


Cotton in the West.—An agent appointed by the Ili. 


sonment, rather than betray the bigh and holy|The imports of the past year have amounted to $125,- |nois Central Railroad Company to investigate the fitness 


cause which we have espoused, and violate the ex- 
press commands of the Captain of our soul’s salvation. 

Every Friend must deeply feel the deplorable 
condition into which he sees our beloved country 
plunged by the base passions of wicked men; and 
while he cannot but acknowledge that the awful 
scourge of civil war is a just judgment of the Al- 
mighty for our individual and national sins, his 
prayer must be that evil may be restrained, the 
inhabitants learn righteousness from the punish- 
ment they are suffering, and the cause of justice 
and truth triumph intheend. But he cannot con- 
sistently participate in the spirit from which the 
war originated and is carried on, nor voluntarily 
and knowingly contribute to its prosecution. His 
profession calls him to stand aloof from the deadly 
strifes and combats by which men of the world 
seek to establish, or pull down authority and rule; 
and if he is alive to the responsibilities restiug upon 
him, he will feel the call with peculiar force, to 
seek to be effectually endued with that spirit 
“ which delights to do no evil, nor to revenge any 
wrong, but delights to endure all things in hope to 
enjoy its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive 
all wrath and contention, and to weary out all ex- 
altation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself.” “Its crown is meekness, its| 


life is everlasting love unfeigned, it takes its king- 
dom with entreaty, and not with contention, and 
keeps it by lowliness of mind.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unirep Statres.—Congress.—This body has not been 
much in session of laie, and many of the members have 
been absent. The most serious business devolving upon 


Congress, is the supply of the means to support the | 





enormous expenditure, on account of the army and navy. 
The subject is under the charge of the Committee on! 
Ways and Means, and it is supposed they will recom- | 
mend a free use of the taxing power, including heavy 
excise duties on many articles, in addition to a further 
issue of treasury notes as a circulating medium. 

The Rebel Commissioners, whose capture gave so much 
offence to England, were conveyed in a small steamer by 
a@ government agent, from Fort Warren to Province- 
town, N. B., and there placed on board the British gun- | 
boat Rinaido to be conveyed to London. 

The Halifax Express of Twelfth month 13th says, that | 
J. C. Breckenridge arrived in that place about a week 
before, and that he sailed on the 13th in the steamer 
Canada for England. Breckenridge and Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, have, it is believed, been appointed by the rebel 
government ministers to France and Great Britain. 

Progress of Hostilities.—The lapse of a week has ap-| 
parently made but little change-in the aspect of affairs. | 
Various skirmishes, in Missouri and Kentucky, are re- 
ported. At Cairo, preparations were going forward for 
@ movement down the Mississippi, with a powerful fleet 
of strongly built gun-boats. The rebels were understood 
to be much alarmed, and had made great efforts to 
place the river in a state of defence. They had placed 





sub-marine batteries between Columbus, Ky., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The Federal forces hold Ship island near 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and have recently taken 
possession of Biloxi, about ninety miles from New Or- 
leans. A part of Gen. Sherman’s forces at Port Royal 
have been landed on the North Edisto, and seized the 
railroad station, No. 4, on the Charleston and Savannah 
railroad, twenty-three miles south of Charleston. A 
large rebel force was stationed between Savannah and 
Charleston for the defence of those cities. 

South Carolina.—Gen. Lee, the rebel commander in 
the Port Royal district, has informed Jeff. Davis that he 
is confident in bis ability to prevent the U.S. troops 
from advancing on Charleston and Savannah. He is 


000,000. This is the first instance in which the exports 
have exceeded the imports, and this notwithstanding 
very little cotton has been shipped. The cause of the 
increase of exports is found in the short harvests abroad 
and the surplus of breadstuffs in the United States. 

The Commerce of New York.—The whole number of 
arrivals at this port, in the year 1861, was 5122, which 


is 671 vessels more than in the previous year. 


of that State for the growth of cotton, reports, after ex. 
tensive travel and careful investigation, that there are 
in Illinois from eight to ten millions of acres of land 
which are well adapted to its culture, and that might 
be profitably employed for that purpose. 

Peruvian Cotton.—A quantity of cotton has been ship. 
ped from Peru for England, by way of Panama, and a 


Three | larger amount has been sent around Cape Horn. Efforts 


thousand and ninety-two of these were American, 1449 | will be made to raise a much larger crop next year. It 


British, and nearly all the balance were from other Eu- 
ropean ports. The number of passengers landed from 
foreign ports, was 80,790, and from California, 9117. 

Loss of Life at Sea.—The whole number of lives lost 
last year by casualties on board of American vessels, is 
returned at 968; but as all have probably not been re- 
ported, the total doubtless exceeds 1000. 

Failures of the Year.—According to a statement pre- 
pared by the New York mercantile agency, 5935 failures 
occurred in the Northern States during the past year, 
with an aggregate indebtedness of $178,682,170. A 
large portion of these failures has resulted from the 
heavy indebtedness of the Southern States, most of 
which is now considered as lost. The amount due by 
Soutbern debtors to the principal Northern cities, is es- 
timated as follows—New York, about $159,000,000 ; 
Philadelphia, $24,000,000; Baltimore, $19,000,000; Bos- 
ton, $7,600,000—total, $210,000,000. The total liabi- 
lities of citizens of the seceded States to those of the 
North, is estimated at nearly $300,000,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 285. The total num- 
ber of deaths in this city during 1861, was 14,240, of which 
number 3738 were infants under one year of age. The 
deaths from consumption of the lungs numbered 1805. 
The amount of rain last year, according to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 46.44 inches, 
which is about two inches above the average for the 
last twenty-four years. The mean temperature of the 
year was 54.7 degrees, which is one degree and a Lalf 
higher than the average of the preceding thirty-five 
years. 

California.—The exports of merchandise during the 
past year, amounted to $8,706,298, and of gold, to $36,- 
105,639—total, $44,811,937, which is about one million 
more than in 1860. The arrivals of vessels from At- 
lantic and foreign ports, was nearly the same as in 1860 
—total, 331. 

Utah.—Measures are about being taken in this terri- 
tory to draft and adopt a State Constitution. Congress 
will be memorialized for the admission of Utah into the 
Union, during the present session. 

New York.—Mortaiity last week, 382. Specie in the 
banks, on the 4th instant, $23,983,878. Gold, 24 a3 
per cent. premium ; foreign exchange, 1.14.a1.15. The 
money market comparatively easy. The demand for 
gold and foreign exchange proceeds from the agents of 
foreign capital, who are anxious to return it to Europe. 
Cotton, 35 a 36. 

Southern Jtems.—Leesburg, Va., has been strongly 
fortified by the rebels. A disastrous fire has occurred 
at Richmond, by which the theatre and many other 
buildings were destroyed. A fire at Nashville, Tenn., 
on the 22d ult., destroyed a great quantity of supplies 
for the army. The loss was estimated at nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars. The U.S. fleet near New Orleans have 
captured several rebel steamers. The premium for gold 
in New Orleans has advanced to 35 percent. The in- 
habitants are reported to be in a state of great perplexity 
and gloom. The firing between Fort Pickens and the 
batteries near Pensacola has been renewed without mncb 
injury on either side. At Norfolk and Richmond, salt 
commands such high prices as to be beyond the reach 
of the middle and lower classes of the people. The re- 
bel Congress having passed an act authorizing the seiz- 
ure of salt in the hands of speculators, the parties hold- 
ing it mostly disposed of their stocks to private pur- 
chasers before they were visited by the government 
agents. This scarcity is felt all over the seceded States. 
The rebel army is stated by a late Richmond paper to be 
utterly demoralized ; regimental drills have ceased en- 
tirely, and the men spend their time in gambling. The 
editor urges the government to do something to remedy 
the evil, as in the present condition of the army, enlist- 


is of superior quality. 

Fore1an.—Mezico.—Intelligence has been received of 
the occupation of Vera Cruz by the Spaniards. The 
Mexican troops retired without offering any resistance. 

India.—At the latest dates, cholera was making great 
ravages in India, the natives being the principal suffer. 
ers. At Kandahar, eight thousand people died in eigh- 
teen days. 

Great Britain.—Dates to Twelfth month 22d. There 
was no abatement in the warlike preparations, 

The Adriatic, with nearly 1400 troops of the Grena- 
dier Guards, and the Parana, with about 1000 of the 
Scots’ Fusileer Guards, left Southampton, on the 20th, 
for North America. 

The steamer Cleopatra would leave Liverpool on the 
21st, for Queenstown, there to embark over 500 men of 
the Seventeenth regiment. The Magdalena would em- 
bark about 1000 men, at Southampton, on the 21st. 

The mail steamers of the Peninsula and Oriental Com- 
pany, numbering about fifty, were to be armed and made 
capable of resisting privateers, in case of war. 

The gun-boats in the second class reserve at Ports- 
mouth have been ordered to fit out immediately. 

The Observer (ministerial organ) says that England 
wishes for peace, but that she will gain by a war, as it 
will enable her to rectify her American frontiers, open 
the ports of the South, and give a lesson to the United 
States. 

The death of Prince Albert has caused a most pro- 
found sensation in England. There is great sympathy 
for the Queen, who bore the bereavement with much 
fortitude. It is binted that she may probably nominate 
the Prince of Wales as Regent, and retire to private life. 

The London Critic says, “‘ We have reason to believe 
that, up to the time of his death, the Prince Consort 
raised his voice energetically against the haste with 
which England is rushing into a war with the United 
States—an event which he denounced as subversive of 
her interests, dangerous to the real sources of her pow- 
er, and certain to be advantageous only to the despotic 
powers of Europe.” 

The Liverpool markets for cotton and breadstuffs were 
without material change. The bullion in the Bank of 
England continued increasing. Consols, 90}. 

The French government has addressed a circular to 
the European Powers, declaring that the arrest of Mason 
and Slidell was contrary to the principles which are 
regarded as essential to the security of neutral flags. 
The circular also states that “the French government 
had deemed it necessary to submit this opinion to, the 
Cabinet at Washington, in order to determine it to make 
concessions which the French government considered 
indispensable.” 

Four Days Later.—The Liverpool cotton market buoy- 
ant, with an advance of 3d. a 1d” New Orleans fair, 
123d.; Uplands, 12}d. Stock in port, 558,000 bales, 
including 216,000 of American. The English papers 
were discussing the Trent affair in a more hopeful as- 
pect, and express the belief that the demands of Eng- 
land will be yielded to by the U. S. government, and 
war be thus averted. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jesse Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 36; from 
Sarah Ann Cope, $2, vol. 35; from Barton Dean, O., $1, 
to 27, vol. 26, and for Amelia Garretson, $4, vols. 33 and 
34; from Elisha Hollingsworth, O., $2, vol. 36, in full. 


en a a 


Diep, on the 20th of Fifth month, 1861, at Westfield; 
N. Jersey, Henry Leeps, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
, on the 3lst of Seventh month, 1861, near Moores- 

town, Sarau D., wife of Isaac Leeds, aged forty-four 


understood to have about 20,000 men in his command.|ments cannot go on. Many men were offering large| years; a beloved member of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
A late arrival from Port Royal states, that the negroes |sums for substitutes—in one instance $1500 had been |N. Jersey. 


were busily engaged in securing the cotton in the vici- 
nity; about $2,000,000 worth bad already been col- 
lected and delivered to the U.S. agent. 


offered. 
British Troops for Canada.—As the navigation of the 


, in London-Grove township, Chester Co., Pa, 
on the 23d ult., Saran Any, daughter of Joshua B. and 


Several incen- | St. Lawrence is closed, and the transport of troops, in-|Maria Pusey, in the twenty-fourth year of her age. 





